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NEBOPOLASSAR AND THE TEMPLE TO THE SUN- 
GOD AT SIPPAR. 

By Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D., 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
I. 

Among the oldest and most sacred edifices of northern Baby- 
lonia was the temple devoted to the service of Shamash — the 
sun-god — in the city of Sippar, 1 situated about twenty miles to 
the north of Babylon and represented at present by the mound 
known as Abu-Habba. The city of Sippar lay on the Euphrates, 
though now, owing to changes in the river bed, Abu-Habba is 
at some distance from the river. The temple was known as 
E-babbara "the house of splendor," and such was the impor- 
tance of the place at one time that the Euphrates was known as 
the river of Sippar. The ideographs with which the name of the 
city is written, Utu-kib-nun-ki, designate it as a place 
"resplendent, fertile, and great." It is not without significance 
that the first ideograph is the one used to designate the "sun." 
An attribute like great fertility or causing great fertility is appli- 
cable likewise to the sun, and it would seem, therefore, that the 

i Written phonetically Sip-par, Si-ip-par, Sip-pi-ru, and S i - p a r . The form 
Zi-im-bir (or pir) occurs in a lexicographical tablet (V R. 23, No. 1, rv. 29a). Delitzsch, 
Wo lag das Paradies? p. 210, regards this as an older form of the name, but it is more 
plausible to suppose this form to be a play upon the name (zim = zimu — appearance; 
bir = bir(biru) = brilliant) suggested by the name of the temple at the place E-bab- 
bara "house of brilliancy." At all events, Zim-bir is an artificial distortion of 
Sippar. 
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ideographic form of the city's name contains a direct reference 
to the sun-worship which acquired such prominence there. This 
becomes the more probable if we bear in mind that Larsam, 
which was also a center of sun-worship and perhaps even more 
ancient than Sippar, and where the temple to Shamash was like- 
wise known as E-babbara, is represented ideographically as 
Utu-esh-gunu, i. e., the great dwelling of the sun. However 
this may be, it was the worship of Shamash that gave to Sippar 
its hold upon the affections of the Babylonians, 2 and long after 
the city had lost its political importance, the great temple to 
Shamash continued to be an object of care to the rulers of the 
country. 

The rediscovery of Sippar is due to Hormuzd Eassam, 3 who 
began excavations at Abu-Habba in 1881. His work was con- 
centrated on the great temple, which covered an enormous area. 
Within the sacred precinct were chapels to A (or Malkatu), the 
consort of Shamash, and to other gods affiliated with Shamash. 
In addition to this, the dwellings for the priests, the judicial 
chambers, and the archives formed a considerable establishment. 
It is estimated that no less than 30,000 legal documents have been 
recovered from these archives, most of which found their way to 
the British Museum. 

Rassam also found a large number of historical texts, dating 
chiefly from the reign of Nabonnedos, through which we learn 
of the great antiquity of the temple and of its varying fortunes. 
But one of the most precious discoveries was a stone tablet of the 
Babylonian king Nabubaliddin, whose reign may be approxi- 
mately fixed as extending from 880 to 850 B. C. 4 The tablet is 

2 See the writer's Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 69. 

3 Transactions of the Society of Biblical Arch&ology, Vol. VIII, pp. 172-82. 

4 A chronological difficulty in the case of Nabubaliddin arises through the reference in 
the annals of Asurnasirbal for the fourth year (I R. 22, 1. 84) to the obscure Babylonian king 
Sibir. In the annals for the sixth year Nabubaliddin is spoken of as the king of Babylonia 
(KarduniaS ; I R. 23, col. iii, 1. 19), and from the Black obelisk of Shalmaneser II. (1. 73) 
we know that, in the eighth year of the latter's reign, Marduknadnisum occupies the Baby- 
lonian throne. According to the Assyrian " Eponym Canon," the interval between these two 
dates, viz., the sixth year of Asurnasirbal and the eighth year of Shalmaneser, is twenty-eight 
years, and since the stone tablet of Nabubaliddin (col. vi, 28) is dated in the thirty-first year 
of the latter's reign, it becomes manifestly impossible to assume, as Hommel does (BabyL- 
assyr. Gesch., p. 570), that Sibir was the immediate predecessor of Nabubaliddin. A 
solution of the difficulty may be found by assuming that Asurnasirbal's reference to Sibir 
is not connected with the events that took place in the fourth year of the former's reign, but 
refers to occurrences of an earlier date. The context does not forbid such a supposition, 
and Tiele in his Geschichte (p. 171), although not directly touching on the point, apparently 
accepts this view. 
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conspicuous for its magnificent workmanship as well as for the 
historical significance of its contents and the archaeological 
importance of the design at the top. Since the first announce- 
ment of the discovery of the tablet, communicated through Mr. 
Pinches (Proc. Soc. Bib. Arch., Vol. Ill, pp. 109-11), quite a 
literature has grown up about this remarkable monument. Con- 
sisting as it does of a fine bas-relief, which supplies us with 
an actual representation of sun-worship in ancient Babylonia, 
followed by a long inscription of 285 lines written in the neo- 
Babylonian cuneiform characters, both the illustration and the 
inscription have been the subject of abundant and fruitful dis- 
cussion. 

The tablet itself was found in an earthenware trough buried 
about three feet below the surface of a room that was paved with 
asphalt, instead of the usual stone or brick of Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian structures. It may be well to recall briefly the contents 
of the inscription. 5 It begins by giving an account of the varying 
fortunes that befell the temple, its pillage during the troublesome 
times of the invasion of the Sutu in the eleventh century, the 
alternating reinstitution and cessation of offerings to Shamash up 
to the days of Eulmas-sakinsum, about one hundred years 
prior to Nabubaliddin. Coming to his own days, Nabubaliddin, 
after bestowing upon himself the usual string of complimentary 
titles, and celebrating his supremacy over his enemies, including 
the Sutu, declares himself to be commissioned by Marduk to 
revenge the injury done to his land, to build up cities, to found 
sanctuaries, to make images, to fix laws and ordinances, and to 
provide for regular offerings and sacrifices. He then describes 
the discovery of an "outline" 6 for the ancient statue of the sun- 
god and directs Nabunadinsum, a descendant of the priest who 
had charge of the sanctuary in the days of Eulmas-sakinsum, 

5 The text of the tablet with the bas-relief is published in V R., plates 60-61. Partial 
translations were offered by Pinches (TSBA., Vol. VIII, pp. 164-71) and by Pinches and 
Budge (PSBA., Vol. VI, pp. 179-81) ; complete translations by Scheil (ZA., Vol. IV, pp. 324-44), 
Joh. Jeremias (Beitrage zur Assyriologie. I, pp. 268-92), and Peiser (Keilschrift-Bibliothek, 
Vol. Ill, Part I, pp. 175-83). Of the three that of Peiser is the most satisfactory, though 
many obscurities still remain to be cleared up. The bas-relief and the symbols con- 
nected with it have been discussed by Pinches and Budge (as above), by Menant (Recherches 
sur la glyptique orientale, I^ re Partie, pp. 244-7), by Dr. William Hayes Ward (Proc. Artier. 
Or. Soc, October, 1887, pp. xxxi-xxxii), and by the writer (ibid., October, 1888, pp. xcv-xcviii). 
It is rather surprising that Dr. Ward's important paper should have escaped the notice of 
European scholars, for it disposes of several erroneous views regarding the symbols of the 
tablet, which are still upheld by Peiser, as well as by Scheil and Jeremias. 

6 Assyr. usurtu. For the justification of this translation see below. 
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to make an image of Shamash in magnificent style, in accordance 
with the discovered model, so as to insure an exact copy of the 
old image. The order is executed and the image solemnly dedi- 
cated. The closing portion of the inscription (col. iv, 47, to 
vi, 29) is taken up with a detailed statement of the revenue in 
land and kind set aside by the king for the temple, and a list of 
garments of various kinds presented to the priest Nabunadin- 
sum for the temple service for various months of the year. A 
formal deed of transfer, duly dated and witnessed, was prepared 
by the king, of which deed this portion of the inscription is 
expressly stated to be a copy. The contract is followed by the 
usual curses hurled against the one who questions the legitimacy 
of the document or who does injury to the tablet. So much for 
the text. 

In the box with the tablet were also found, according to 
Rassam (TSBA., Vol. VIII, p. 176), two terra-cotta cylinders 
containing accounts of the restoration of various temples (includ- 
ing E-babbara), undertaken by Nabonnedos. Inasmuch as 
over one hundred fragments of Nabonnedos' cylinders were 
brought to the British Museum from Abu-Habba, Rassam's 
statement is rather vague ; and at this date it is probably no 
longer possible to determine exactly which cylinders were found 
in the box. On the cover and on the four sides of the box, whose 
inside measures are 6 inches (depth) X 17 inches (length) X 13^ 
inches (breadth), are inscribed the words "Shamash the great 
lord inhabiting E-babbara which is in Sippar." 7 The box 
furthermore contained, according to Rassam's statement (TSBA. f 
Vol. VIII, p. 176), two burnt-clay molds representing an impress 
of the aforementioned bas-relief. Pinches, strangely enough, 
speaks in his first notice (PSBA., Vol. Ill, p. 109) of "one" 
mold, and in a later article (PSBA., Vol. VIII, p. 166) of "some 
molds," and then rather ambiguously of "this mold" [ibid., 
p. 167). As a matter of fact, the British Museum possesses two 
molds which are placed on exhibition by the side of the stone 
tablet and the box. In the Zeitschrift fur Keilschr., Vol. I, 
p. 270, Bezold describes, among several casts of inscriptions in 
the Royal Ottoman Museum at Constantinople sent him by Hamdi 
Bey, one which contains an exact counterpart of the bas-relief at 

" Corresponding" to the three lines in the left upper corner of the bas-relief at the top 
of the tablet and also to the first three lines of the inscription. 
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the top of our tablet. Dr. Bezold's suggestion that the original 
may be the upper portion of a duplicate to the Abu-Habba stone 
is not correct. The measurements of the cast correspond exactly 
with the dimensions of the two molds in the British Museum, so 
that what the Constantinople museum possesses is a third copy of 
the mold. Any further doubts as to this conclusion are set at rest 
by Dr. Hilprecht's statement to me that the Constantinople museum 
possesses only a mold and no inscription. A cast of this mold 
was brought by Dr. Hilprecht to the museum of the University 
of Pennsylvania, but a comparison of it with a cast of the 
British Museum tablet containing at its head the illustration of 
Shamash in his shrine shows that the Constantinople mold 
could not have been prepared from this tablet. The measure- 
ments of the mold correspond with the design of the Nabubal- 
iddin tablet, but the position of the three-lined inscription on 
the left-hand side does not. Now, the box in which the tablet is 
found is large enough to hold at least two tablets, and the ques- 
tion may therefore be raised whether there were not two copies 
originally of Nabubaliddin's tablet in the box. At various times 
rumors have been circulated in and around Bagdad of a duplicate 
to the Nabubaliddin tablet having been found. Some years ago 
Dr. Budge thought that he was on the track of such a duplicate. 
It is not certain from Rassam's account that he was on the spot 
when the box was dug up, and anyone who knows the propen- 
sities of the Arabic workmen in the Euphrates valley will not 
consider it improbable that the contents of the box were tampered 
with before Mr. Rassam appeared on the scene. Coming back 
now to the molds, Mr. Pinches first suggested that they were 
prepared as a protection for the bas-relief, but afterward pro- 
pounded the more plausible view that " the molds were intended 
to preserve the representation if the original should be destroyed/ ' 
while Mr. Rassam advances the strange opinion that "they were 
made for the purpose of molding in metal a number of these 
mystic designs for either breastplates or religious use." The two 
molds in the British Museum and the one in Constantinople are 
of the same size. The two in London are exact duplicates of 
one another, except that one of the two, which, by the way, 
gives the better impression of the design, contains an inscrip- 
tion on the reverse. Mr. Pinches appears at the time of his 
first article to have noticed the inscription on the back of one of 
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the London molds, for he speaks of the " inscribed" covering 
(PSBA., Vol. Ill, p. 110), and in his second article states that 
the inscription contains a record of the restoration of the temple 
under Nebopolassar. He, moreover, credits this king with having 
made the box and riveted the stone itself which had been broken. 
Pinches is correct so far as the name of Nebopolassar is con- 
cerned, but he could not have gone to the trouble of reading the 
inscription, or he would have given a more accurate statement of 
its contents. Nor is there any evidence going to show that 
Nebopolassar made the box or riveted the stone. The inscription 
contains a list of garments and outfit, presumably for the statue 
of Shamash, set aside as an offering for various months of the 
year. The last line reveals the name of Nebopolassar as the one 
who made the offering. 

Beyond Pinches' inadequate statement no notice has been 
taken of this inscription. It has never been published, and I 
therefore took occasion to copy it while spending some weeks at 
the British Museum a few years ago. Through the kindness of 
Dr. Budge, the learned keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian 
antiquities, I was permitted to have a photograph taken of the 
inscription for The American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literatures, and the trustees of the British Museum, at the 
suggestion of Dr. Budge, were kind enough to forward a cast of 
the inscription to me so as to insure a correct reproduction of the 
text. The inscription 8 consists of nineteen lines. It has histor- 
ical, archa3ological, and philological interest : historical, inasmuch 
as it throws some additional light on the history of the temple 
and enables us to add to our meager knowledge of Nebopolassar's 
reign ; archaeological, because it suggests an explanation for the 
existence of these molds ; philological, because of some words it 
contains and that occur here for the first time. The characters 
are neo-Babylonian and, with the exception of some erasures and 
one or two characters on the last line, are clear. 

[Note. — In my copy, 1. 16 (Plate II, p. 73), correct the last two 
characters (KI-LAL = sukultu) to the sign for repetition (u). (See 
Delitzsch, Assyrische Lesestticke, Schrifttafel, No. 263; and Assyrian 
Grammar, Sign List, No. 268.)] 

The inscription reads as follows : 

8 The mold bears the British Museum signature 81, 11-28, 33 A. H. See Plates I 
and II. 
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II. 

TRANSLITERATION. 

ilu §amas belu rabu-u a-sib E-babbar-ra b§l Sippar ki 
lubus il Samas belu rabu-u b£l Sippar ki 
arafe Nisan um VII kan II i§ sal-^u IV subat sib-ti 
subat din-nu XL ma-na sukultu-su-nu isten is bu-la-nu 
5 ist§n me-zi-^u isi VII subatu sa hulanu 

isten ma-na X siklu sukultu isten subat nib^u 9 AM 
isten §ubat karbitu(?) 10 ta-bar-ra isten subat pisa XX 

ma-na sukultu 
ist§n subat pisa zi-ku ist§n me-zi-&u isi 
isten ku-lu-lu ellu ku-lu-lu sa 
10 burasu AM elisu ist§n ?ubat pisa ellu 

AM burasu babi ?ubat pj 8a arafe Iyar ftm X k * n ki-ma 

arafe Nisan sukultu 
arafe uiul um III kan II sal-bu III subati 
ist£n subat ku-la-nu isten me-zi-^u isi 
VI subat kiilanu 11 isten subat karbitu isten ?ubat p ig a 
15 isten mut-ta-tum sa ta-bar-ri 

ellu bu-su ti-me-tum ara & Tasrit ftm VII kan u(?) 

arah Arahsamna ftm XV kan kima ara b Nisan ara b Adar ttkn 

XV ka » 
ki-ma arafe Ulul gab-ri a-su-u-mi-it sa Samas bel Sip- 
par ki 
sa Nabu-abal-usur sar Babil ki 

TRANSLATION. 

Shamash, the great lord inhabiting E-babbara, the lord of Sippar. 
Outfit for Shamash, the great lord, the lord of Sippar. 
Month of Nisan, 7th day, two cords, four cloaks, 
a couch covering worth 40 mana, one border (?), 
5 one girdle, seven borders (?) 

worth 1 mana 10 shekels, one band AM, 

one sacrificial dress of light-purple wool, one white garment worth 

20 mana, 
one white garment ziku, one girdle, 
one bright-colored mantle (?), a mantle 
10 overlaid with gold AM, one white, bright-colored garment, 

AM gold of the gate, a white garment. Month of Iyar, 10th day, 

like the month of Nisan, in value. 
Offering for month of Elul, 3d day, two cords, three cloaks, 
one border, one girdle, 
six borders (?), one sacrificial dress, one white garment, 

9 Ideographical^ written I B - L A L . See V R. 15, 52, e-f. 
10 Ideographically written DE-IB-LAL. See the commentary. 
n Ideographically written G A R - 1 B - L A L . See V R. 15, 53, e-f. 
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15 one ehaplet of light-purple wool, 

fine-spun linen. For the month of Tishri, 7th day, the same. For the 

month of Marcheshwan, 15th day, like Nisan. Month of Adar, 

15th day, 
like the month of Elul. Copy of the bas-relief of Shamash, lord of 

Sippar, 
belonging to 12 Nebopolassar, king of Babylon. 

COMMENTAKY. 

The terms for the various kinds of garments constitute the 
difficult feature of the inscription. In order to determine the 
meaning of these terms we must have recourse to the lexicograph- 
ical lists and to the temple documents embodying contracts for 
work given out by the temple authorities. The long list of gar- 
ments published in V Rawlinson, plates 14 and 15, and the class 
of documents of which Zehnpfund 13 has made a special study, 
bear directly on the terms occurring in our inscription. It is 
evident that the lists in V R., plates 14 and 15, were prepared on 
the basis of just such documents as Zehnpfund has investigated. 
The Babylonian gods were splendidly robed, and different gar- 
ments were set aside for them for the various festive occasions 
celebrated in their honor in the course of the year. 14 The priests, 
too, had their official robes, and for a large establishment like 
E-babbara the work involved in providing the outfits of the gods 
and of the temple servitors was considerable. The raw material 
was purchased by the temple authorities or received as part of the 
temple's income, and the material was given to the temple work- 
men for being converted into the various garments, coverings, 
draperies, and the like, as needed. 

2. The term used at the beginning of the second line of our inscrip- 
tion seems to be the general one for outfit. The first sign to be read, 
TU or TUB, 15 is the general determinative for clothing, but in com- 
bination with GAR "make" and tu (or mu) is equivalent to lubusu. 
See V R. 15, 26, c-d, where we find the equation — 

Tu-gar-mu 16 = lubusu = outfit 

and then in succession — 

outfit for a god 

outfit for a king 

outfit for a goddess 

12 Or "made by ;" lit. " of." 

13 " Babylonische Weberrechnungen," in Beitr. z. Assyr., Vol. I, pp. 492-536 ; " Nachtrage," 
ibid., pp. 632-6. 

i* See the writer's Religion of Babylonia and Assyria^ p. 670. 

is Not ku. See Brunnow's list, Nos. 10,551 and 10,567 (tub-ba). 

16 So, as a gloss indicates, the sign for clothing is to be read in this combination. 
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3. Salbu is a term of frequent occurrence in the contract literature. 17 
The fact that it is preceded invariably by the determinative for "wood" 
does not stamp it as a "Tempelgerath" (so Delitzsch, Assyr. Hdw., s. v., 
and Tallqvist, Sprache Nabunaid's, s. v.). From such a passage as Strass- 
maier, Nabonidus Inschriften, No. 115, 7-9, where a number of s a 1 b u are 
ordered for the deities Bunene and Grula and for the priestesses of 
E-babbara, it is evident that some personal apparel is meant. The 
juxtaposition with kibsu "turban" (e.g., Nabd., No. 143, 4; 146,8; 179, 
4, etc.) bears out this supposition. Kibsu likewise has the determinative 
for " wood " attached, and in both cases, therefore, this sign is merely an 
indication of the material — some species of wood fiber out of which the 
object is woven. The occurrence of the same term sal^u in archi- 
tectural usage for the "outer wall" of Babylon suggests that the par- 
ticular part of the outfit implied was something attached to the dress, as 
a cord or a girdle of some kind. — Sibtu. Exactly what kind of a 
garment or part of the dress is meant by sibtu it is difficult to say. 
Zehnpfund (Beitr. z. Assyr., Vol. I, p. 519) proposes to take sib turn in 
the sense of "something that is put around one," but that is too vague 
and too general. An examination of the passages in which the word 
occurs has led me to the conclusion that "cloak" fits the context very 
well in most, if not all, places. 

4. Dinnu. From II K. 23, c-d, 67, we are permitted to conclude 
that dinnu is a couch of some kind. On bas-reliefs and cylinders the 
gods are frequently represented as seated on thrones or stools. Indeed, 
they are oftener represented as seated than standing. On the illustration 
at the head of the Nabubaliddin tablet, Shamash sits on a low chair 
or couch ; and it is natural to find among the offerings of Nebopolassar 
a covering for the sacred piece of furniture on which the god reposes. 18 
This covering appears to have been particularly valuable. 

4. JJul^nu, written with the determinative for "wood," appears fre- 
quently in the contract literature by the side of is sal^u . Phonetically 
we find these various manners of writing, bul-la-nu, bu-ul-la-nu, 
as well as bu-la-nu. In Nabubaliddin's inscription the same word 
occurs with the determinative for "garment" (V R. 61, col. v, 45), and so 
likewise in the list (V R. 15, e-f, 52-53) where the ideographic equivalents 
are identical with those occurring at the close of 1. 14 of our inscription, 
namely, GrAR-IB-LAL. Delitzsch (Assyr. Hdw., p. 2776) is of the 
opinion that there are two distinct meanings for the term : (1) as a gar- 
ment and (2) as something belonging to the couch of a deity. There 
is, however, no necessity for this complication. The juxtaposition, of 
kulanu with sal^u and the occurrence of bulanu in our passage 
as an accessory to dinnu favor the assumption that our word, like 
salbu (and like nibbu), represents again some species of corded work, 

17 See the passages in Tallqvist, Sprache der Contracte Nabunaid's, p. 135, and Delitzsch, 
Assyr. Hdw., p. 662a. 

is It may not be out of place to recall the description given by Herodotus, Book I, § 181, 
of the sacred chamber in the temple of Marduk at Babylon, which contained, according 
to the Greek historian, a golden couch. 
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serving probably as a border to the couch covering. The passage, Strass- 
maier, Nabonidus, 660, 1, where the bulanu is brought into direct 
connection with the couch of a god (ana irsi sa Sam as), bears out 
incidentally the view here maintained regarding dinnu, and, again, a 
comparison of the ideographs for bulanu with those for nib^u is 
instructive and helps us to specify still further the sense of both words. 
V K. 15 we read — 

TU-IB-LAL = nibbu 
TU-GAK-IB-LAL = fculanu 

While the force of IB-LAL 19 is not altogether clear, the addition of 
GrAK (= sakanu "make") indicates only a slight modification in the 
making of the bulanu. All three words, sal&u, bulanu, and 
nibbu, are species of cords and girdles to be fastened around garments 
or attached to them as borders. 

5. So far as I can see, mezi^u occurs in this inscription for the first 
time. Both here and in 11. 8 and 13 it is followed by the determinative for 
"wood" — a vague indication again of its being an object woven of reeds 
or the like. I should like to suggest for this word a comparison with the 
biblical ITT53 , with which it corresponds exactly in form. The Hebrew 
FTTH occurs* Job 12:21 in the sense of girdle: fiEH ETp^S&t ITTB 
"The meziah of the strong he loosens." A slightly variant form MT53 
(mezab) is found Ps. 109; 19, rHUT TOfi fimb^l fittS* "BOD lb ^f\t\ 
" May it be to him like a garment that he puts on and for a mezafi 
encircling him perpetually." A word corresponding to FffE actually 
occurs in a syllabary, V R. 32, 406, viz., me-za-a^, and in confirma- 
tion of the proposed identification with the Hebrew word, mezab is 
explained in the syllabary in question sa up-pi-ti, i.e., "for inclos- 
ing." It is very likely, as Delitzsch suggests, 20 that the determinative 
for "leather" preceded the series of words among which meza& occurs. 
Tf this is correct, a distinction is thus suggested between mezab and 
meziku, the former being a girdle made of leather, the other woven of 
some kind of wood fibers, since it is followed in our inscription in both 
cases by the determinative for "wood." 

7. That the garment represented by the ideographs DE- IB-LAL 
was used for the statues of the gods is shown by Strassmaier, Nabonidus, 
No. 410, 5-6, 21 where (1. 6) a DE -IB-LAL for Shamash and one for his 
consort are referred to. Zehnpfund's suggestion 22 that the ideographs 
denote "washable clothes" requires no refutation. The reading lubu- 
s u m m 6 - e in Strassmaier, Nbd., 826, 5, which he quotes in support, is not 
certain. The sign after E can certainly not be regarded as the indication 
of the plural, and even if this were the case, a rendering "washable stuffs 

i9IB = agagu "fierce" = strong (?) and LAL = es6lu = fasten. In K 4412 nib&u 
and ezizu " strong' 1 appear as synonyms. See Delitzsch's Assyr. Hdw., p. 443, a-b. 

20 Assyrisches Wdrterbuch, pp. 232-4. 

21 Beitrage zur Assyriologie, I, p. 522. 

22 ibid., p. 534. 
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for Shamash" is out of the question. Presumably, all clothes worn by 
the Babylonians could be washed. Of the three ideographs composing 
the garment, two, IB-LAL, are the same that we have already come 
across in the equivalents for bulanu and nib^u. The sign DE, 
among other things, is used for niku "to sacrifice" (Brannow, 6727), 
and since a subat niki is specifically mentioned in a list V R. 28, 20, 
c-d, D E - 1 B - L A L may very well be some kind of a sacrificial dress. A 
subat kar-bit occurs in the Abu-Habba tablet, V R. 61, col. v, 43 and 
55, in a series which includes bulanu and nib^u; and, accepting Jere- 
mias' rendering of " Opf ergewand," 23 I venture to suggest that DE-IB- 
LAL is the ideographic equivalent to this karbit. 

7. Pisu. Light and dark clothes are referred to in the lexicographr 
ical lists, e. g., V R. 14, obv., a-b, 19, e-tum (dark), 20, pi-sa-a-tum 
(white). See also c-d, 8, p i - s a - a - 1 u m( ?) ; lid, u g - n a - a - 1 u m 24 "bright ;" 
12d, a-tu-u "dark brown;" V R. 28, c-d, 13, banu "bright." 

8. Regarding zi-ku I have no suggestion to offer. 

9. Kululu. A subat kululi is mentioned in the list V R. 28, 
c-d, 17. Unfortunately, the column containing the corresponding ideo- 
graphs is broken off, so that we are left to conjecture the kind of garment 
meant from the general meaning of the stem kalalu "surround." 25 A 
cloak that is to be thrown around the image of the goddess or god 
appears to be meant. 

11. With regard to this strange AM at the beginning of the line, it 
is to be noted that here it occurs before &urasu, whereas in the pre- 
ceding line it follows the word, and similarly in 1. 6 it follows the ideo- 
graphs for nib^u. Strassmaier, Nbd., 217, 2, this same AM is found, 
though Zehnpfund (BA., I, p. 508), not knowing what to do with it, 
proposes to substitute some other sign. KI-LAL = sukultu is 
here used in a very general sense^of "value," the reference being to the 
value of the offering for the specific month. 

15. Our word mut-ta-tum is identical with mu-ut-ta-tum, 
which Zehnpfund discusses BA., I, p. 513 ; and I have no hesitation in 
connecting it with m u 1 1 a t u , which occurs in one of the so-called family 
laws (V R. 25, rv. 31). The meaning of front and forehead for muttatu 
can no longer be doubted ; and hence our word must be some kind of a 
chaplet to be placed around the forehead. In the phrase muttatum 
sa kibsu 26 the latter word is used as the generic term for "band," of 
which muttatum represents a particular species. 

16. Bus u. I venture to suggest that we have here the well-known 
stuff byssus. The form is identical with the Hebrew y5Q , under which 
the word has made its way into biblical speech. There is no reason why, 
if byssus is an Egyptian stuff, it should not have been imported into 
Babylonia as well as into Palestine. Naturally, the occurrence of the 

23 BA., I, p. 290. 

24 Cf. Delitzsch, Assyr. WOrtb., p. 95. 

25 bbD II. Delitzsch, Assyr. Handw., p. 332a. 

26 Strassmaier, Nbd., 349, 2. 
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word in Babylonian raises the question whether it is really of Egyptian 
origin. Its occurrence in the Old Testament in such late books as 
Chronicles (4:21; 15:27; 2 Chron. 2:13; 3:14; 5:12), Esther (1:6), and 
Ezekiel (27:16) favors the assumption of the introduction of the word 
into Hebrew through Babylonian influence. Tim§tum I take from 
tamu "to spin." 

18. The interesting word a-su-u-mi-it requires a word of comment. 
It is clear from the context that asumittu is the technical term for 
the bas-relief appearing at the head of Nabubaliddin's tablet. Its 
derivation from a stem UU) "to adorn" 27 suggests that it may have been 
applied in a wider sense to any decorated tablet. Such is, apparently, the 
opinion of Delitzsch. 28 However, where it actually occurs, a sculptured 
tablet is thus described, and as against naru, which is an inscribed 
tablet, asumittu is a tablet containing some sculptured figure or scene. 
This being so, we are enabled to specify the sense of usurtu and 
usuratu occurring in Nabubaliddin's inscription (col. i, 8 ; iii, 2, 19, 30), 
and which Latrille (ZA., I, p. 32), as well as Jeremias and Peiser, in their 
translations of Nabubaliddin's tablet, render as "reliefs." It is hardly 
likely that the Babylonian should have possessed two technical terms 
for one and the same object. In the first passage in question usurati 
is used in parallelism with parsu "law." 

uhalliku usurati 
parsusu immasuma 

A rendering, 

"The statutes were destroyed, 
his (i. e., Shamash's) law forgotten," 

is perfectly acceptable. Similarly col. iii, 2, nade parakk£ ussur 
usurati, sullum pars§ u billudS is to be translated "to found 
sanctuaries, to preserve statutes, to carry out laws and decrees." There 
remain the two passages, col. iii, 19 and 30, usurti salmis u. To 
render "bas-relief of his image" is tautological. Usurtu is simply 
"outline," and the reference is to just such a clay mold as those found 
in the box with the tablet, and which contained an outline of Shamash's 
statue that could serve as a model to Nabubaliddin in replacing the 
destroyed image by an accurate reproduction. An examination of the 
other passages in which this word occurs will show that these are the 
only two meanings that we are justified in assuming — "statutes" and 
"outlines," or, if you choose, "models." There is no necessity of assum- 
ing a twofold stem for the word (*fiSX and H2*X as Delitzsch proposes 
(Assyr. Hdw., p. 122a and p. 3096). From the former both can be 
derived without much difficulty. A "statute" is an "inclosure" and an 
"outline" is also something inclosed. For the extension of the word 
from a legal application to architectural phraseology, one may be per- 
mitted to compare the Hebrew ph "decree" from a stem ppfj "to iix y ,y 
u e., indicate limits, and which is similarly applied to the drawing of 

w Jensen, Kosmologie der Babylonier, p. 350. 
*8 Assyr. Handw&rtb., p. 2346. 
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figures, L e., contours.' 29 From this meaning there is a further extension 
to drawing (Ezek. 23:14) and engraving (e.g., Ezek. 4:1) in general. 
Jensen, 30 in his valuable discussion of usurtu (and of the synonymous 
esurtu), starts out correctly with the meaning "outline" for the term 
and shows how the word is applied to designate the heavenly constella- 
tions, but he is misled into also assuming a meaning "bas-relief." In 
the passage quoted by him (ZA., II, 170, col. ii, 1) a rendering "the 
house was not preserved, its outlines were destroyed," is certainly prefer- 
able to "its reliefs were destroyed." Similarly in the passage from one 
of Nabonnedos' inscriptions, V K. 65, col. i, 18, the reference is to the 
skeleton outlines of the temple which became marked through the havoc 
wrought ; and again, I K. 69, col. iii, 33, where Nabonnedos tells us that 
he destroyed the walls surrounding a temple, but preserved the "holy of 
holies" and the usurati, the reference is not to bas-reliefs, but to the 
"outlines" of the building. The use of the word gabri "copy" is 
an indication that Nebopolassar made his mold directly from the bas- 
relief at the head of Nabubaliddin's tablet. 

III. 

The inscription is directly connected with the closing portion 
of Nabubaliddin's tablet, where, after setting forth the manner in 
which the regular income fixed for the temple animal sacrifices — 
meal, datewine, fish, and vegetables — is to be distributed among 
the officials belonging to the temple, Nabubaliddin continues 
(col. v, 39-vi, 8): 

All kinds of festive garments for Shamash, A, and Bunene. A 
pul^u dress, a sacrificial dress, a breastplate (?), a border, a cord, light- 
purple wool, dark-purple wool, a large sacrificial dress, and a sacrificial 
cloth (?). 

These appear to be special gifts offered by the king on the 
occasion of the dedication of the statue of Shamash and of the 
restored temple. There follow these specifications ranged in the 
order of months and fixed as annual gifts : 

"For the month of Nisan, 7th day, a breastplate. 
For the month of Iyar, 10th day, a breastplate. 
For the month of Elul, 3d day, a sacrificial dress. 
For the month of Tishri, 7th day, a sacrificial dress. 
For the month of Marcheshwan, 15th day, a breastplate. 
For the month of Adar, 15th day, a sacrificial dress. 
A total of six festive garments for each year 
the gift of the king to Shamash, A, and Bunene." 

29 Cf. also TOTTO (from npH) for "figmres drawn on a wan," 1 Kgs.6:35; Ezek. 8:10; 
23:14. K ' x * r 

so Kosmologie der Babylonier, pp. 348-54. 
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It will be seen that the months and days specified on the 
tablet agree with those on the mold. On both we have the 
months Nisan, Iyar, Elul, Tishri, Marcheshwan, and Adar, i. e., 
the 1st, 2d, 6th, 7th, 8th, and 12th months, respectively, and the 
7th, 10th, 3d, 7th, 15th, and 15th days, respectively. It is evi- 
dent that these six days in the year represent some kind of festi- 
vals celebrated in Shamash's temple. The first half of Nisan is 
the zagmuk or New Year's festival season. 31 Of the other 
festivals the little that we know may be found in my Religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 685-6. 

The mention of Nebopolassar's name on the mold is all the 
more welcome in view of the paucity of inscriptions of this king 
that have as yet been found. Nebopolassar, a Babylonian who 
served for a time in the Assyrian army, is the founder of the new 
Babylonian monarchy. In the year 625 B. C. the southern state 
once more became entirely independent of Assyria. Nebopolassar 
seized the throne without having the slightest claim upon it by 
heredity. The fact that he held it for twenty years and was able 
to hand the government over to his son, the famous Nebuchad- 
nezzar, is a signal proof of his ability. No doubt much of his 
energy was spent in strengthening his position and in securing 
the union of the state. Nebuchadnezzar reaps the fruit of the 
seed sown by his father. In his days the monarchy reached its 
zenith of glory. The son appreciated how much he owed his father. 
He never speaks of himself without adding his father's name, and 
many of the building operations of Nebuchadnezzar are but con- 
tinuations of works undertaken by Nebopolassar. 

Three separate inscriptions of Nebopolassar are now known. 
One, of which two copies exist, 32 records the restoration of the 
zikkurat of Marduk's temple in Babylon. The king details the 
care taken to make its foundation solid. He is proud of having 
himself assisted in the labor and of having pressed his son 
Nebuchadnezzar into service. In order that future generations 
may testify to his zeal, he has a bas-relief made of himself with 
the work-basket on his head, and deposits this image in the 

31 See the writer's Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 677-82. 

32 The better of the two is in the University of Pennsylvania Museum and was pub- 
lished by Hilprecht, Old Babylonian Inscriptions, I, 1, pi. 32-33; the other, in the British 
Museum, was published by Strassmaier, ZA., IV, 106-13. Two translations have been made, 
(1) by the late McGee, in his Inaugural Dissertation, 1895 (see Beitrdge z. Assyriologie, III, 
Part 3, and the forthcoming Vol. IV, Part 1) ; (2) the other by Karppe, Revue s6mitique, 
III, 165-74. 
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foundation stone. The zikkurat is solemnly dedicated, and 
the inscription closes with a royal prayer (col. iii, 51-59) : 

"Oh, Foundation of heaven and earth, 33 bless the king who has restored 
thee. 
When Marduk comes with joy to dwell in thee, 
Recall, O Temple, my good deeds to Marduk, my lord." 

The other two inscriptions, published by Winckler, 34 both deal 
with the operations of the king at Sippar and were found at Abu- 
Habba. They thus confirm the conclusion to be drawn from the 
inscription on our mold, that Nebopolassar was actually present 
at one time in the city sacred to Shamash. One of these inscrip- 
tions — of which, again, two copies exist — is of peculiar interest. 
It records the fact that in the king's days a change had taken 
place in the course of the Euphrates, so that, as he expresses it, 
"the river had separated from the city." By digging a canal, the 
king turns the river's course back into its old bed, so that during 
the rainy season its waters could be again directed into the fields 
adjoining the town, while, as a protection against an overflow, he 
makes embankments of asphalt and bricks. 

The other inscription commemorates the completion of a shrine, 
E-din, to the Belit Sippar, i. e., A (or Malkatu), the consort 
of Shamash. The inscription on the mold bears testimony to 
Nebopolassar's devotion to the great lord of Sippar. He does 
not apparently undertake any building operations at E-babbara, 
though it probably needed it, 35 but he emphasizes his devotion by 
dedicating, in imitation of the example set by Nabubaliddin, a 
yearly offering of certain garments and sacred furnishings for the 
sacred image of Shamash. By way of establishing a direct con- 
tact between himself and the past history of the temple, he takes 
Nabubaliddin's fine tablet, prepares a mold of the scene sculp- 
tured at the top of the tablet, and inscribes a record of his offer- 
ings on the back of this mold. The temple must have been in 
a state of decay in the days of Nebopolassar, for Ashurbanabal 
had laid siege to the city not many years before Nebopolassar 
began his career. Nebuchadnezzar tells us that he found it in 
ruins. We may well suppose that Nebopolassar had formed the 
intention of restoring it, but prevented from doing so, for one 

33 The name of the zikkurat. 
**Zi., II, pp. 69-75, 145-7, 172-3. 
*5 See below. 
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reason or the other, contented himself with an annual offering. 
The mention of Nebopolassar's name in the Abu-Habba mold 
thus constitutes an important link in the history of the temple, 
the great antiquity of which lends to it unique interest. Next to 
the temple E-kur at Nippur, there is no other sanctuary whose 
history can be traced back to so early a period as E-babbara. 
Through the last king of Babylon, Nabonnedos, we learn that 
Naram-Sin, whose capital was at Agade, only a short distance 
from Sippar, placed his name on the foundation stone of the great 
temple and emphasized in this way his control over Sippar, just 
as his devotion to En-lil at Nippur was prompted by a desire to 
testify to his control over that region. 36 Of what character the 
edifice at Sippar was in the days of Naram-Sin we have no means 
of knowing, but a sanctuary existed even before his days, for an 
ivory knob has been found containing a dedication of Sargon, the 
father of Naram-Sin, to "Shamash in Sippar." From the days 
of Sargon and Naram-Sin we can follow the history of E-bab- 
bara through IJammurabi and the Cassite dynasty down to the 
period of Assyrian supremacy and up to the destruction of the 
neo-Baby Ionian empire. Prom Nabubaliddin, Nabonnedos, and 
other sources we learn how closely the fortunes of this edifice 
were bound up with the ups and downs of political events in the 
Euphrates valley, now overrun by wild hordes from the west and 
southwest, again rising to new glory under the fostering care of 
some pious monarch, alternately an object of devotion and an 
important prize to a southern or northern ruler. 

In the inscriptions of JJanimurabi there is no direct reference 
to the temple E-babbara, but that ruler speaks of Sippar and 
Babylon as "places which he made secure for dwelling," and he 
calls himself the favorite of Shamash and Marduk. About eight 
hundred years after ^Jammurabi, Shagarakti-Buriash, a ruler of 
the Cassite dynasty, restores a sanctuary to Anunit, who was 
worshiped in Sippar and whose sanctuary formed a part of the 
sacred area in that place. This sanctuary also dates back to the 
days of Sargon. During the internal disturbances that followed 
upon the downfall of the Cassite dynasty, Sippar and its sacred 
edifices suffered considerably. In the eleventh century Sippar 
suffers an invasion by the nomadic hordes known as the Sutu. 
The temple was destroyed and its contents, including the statue 

36 See the writer's Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 642 and pp. 69-70. 
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of Shamash, pillaged. The attempt is made in the eleventh 
century by Simmassibu to restore the cult, but only with partial 
success. Soon after this ruler the temple cult again is allowed 
to fall into neglect. It was a period during which Babylonia 
languished — the prey of adventurers who mounted the throne 
only to be replaced after a time by a more powerful leader. 
Again Eulmas-sakinsum makes an attempt to restore the cult, 
but it was reserved for Nabubaliddin, about one hundred years 
later, to raise the temple to its former supremacy. 

The Assyrian kings were likewise zealous in their devotion to 
the great sanctuaries of the south, especially to E-Kur, the 
temple of Bel at Nippur, to Marduk's temple E-Sagila in 
Babylon, to E-Zida sacred to Nabu in Borsippa, and to E-bab- 
bara in Sippar. We find Esarhaddon building at Sippar. 
Ashurbanabal found the temple in ruins and rebuilt it in great 
splendor. Later on in his reign, however, he laid siege to the 
place, and the temple must have suffered considerably. Nebu- 
chadnezzar tells us that he found E-babbara in ruins and 
rebuilt it. Several clay cylinders prepared by Nebuchadnezzar 
have been found at Abu-Habba commemorating this restoration. 
Nabonnedos, however, complains that the work of Nebuchad- 
nezzar was not effectively done. Shamash — so the last king of 
Babylon declares — did not regard Nebuchadnezzar's work with 
favor, and hence, after a short interval of forty-five years, the 
temple had again to be rebuilt. Nabonnedos' attack upon Nebu- 
chadnezzar is not without political moment. It was the ambition 
of Nabonnedos to replace Marduk's supremacy, so strongly empha- 
sized by Nebuchadnezzar, by the Nabu and Shamash cults. He 
actually neglects Babylon in his devotion to sanctuaries outside 
of the capital. His partiality for Shamash arouses the opposi- 
tion of the priests of Marduk, who hail Cyrus as the savior of 
Marduk's honor. 

Through the inscription on the mold found with the Abu- 
Habba tablet we are now in a position to say that Nebopolassar 
was likewise anxious to pay homage to Shamash of Sippar. The 
inscription, moreover, suggests a plausible solution for the problem 
as to the purpose served by such molds. The one containing 
the inscription is not only the better preserved, but more care- 
fully prepared; the others are rough in execution and impress 
one as " failures." Nebopolassar's aim was to prepare a good 
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mold on which an inscription could be placed. He succeeded 
in doing so. As for the other copies, I am not at all certain that 
they may not have been made in the year 1881 A. D. by some 
enterprising Arabs. The fact that the Constantinople mold 
points to another copy of the tablet that has disappeared is sus- 
picious, and Mr. Pinches, it will be recalled, in one place speaks 
of only "one mold." If the two others turned up later, they may 
have been produced by the law of demand and supply. 



